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SAMUEL CRISP. 
(Concluded from page 611.) 


Whilst I lived in London in that private re- 
tired manner, I was just now speaking of, walk- 
ing very humbly in the sight of God, and 
having op portunity to reflect upon my past life, 
as I had occasion to be one day at a bookseller’s | 
shop, | happened to cast my eye on Barelay’s | 

works : and having heard in the country, that 
he was a man of great account amongst the 
Quakers, I had a mind to see what their princi- | 
ples were, and what defence they could make | 
for themselves; for sure, thought I, these peo-| 


ple are not so silly and ridiculous, nor main- 
tainers of such horrid opinions, as the author of 
the Snake, and some others, would make us be- | 
lieve. I took Barclay home with me, and [| 
read him through in a week’s time, save a little | 
treatise at the end, which I found to be very | 
philosophical, I omitted ; but however, I soon | 
read enough to convince me of my own blind- | 
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objection, or consulting with flesh and blood, 
I presently resigned myself to God; and weep- 
ing for joy that I had found so great a treasure, 
. often thanked him with tears in my eyes for 
» kind a visitation of his love, that he Was 
auuleudie pleased to -_ toward me when my 
soul cried after him; so, though before I was 
in great doubt and trouble of mind, not know- 
ing which way to determine myself, yet now the 
sun breaking out so powerfully upon me, the 
clouds were scattered ; I was now fully satisfied 
in my own mind which way I ought to go, and 
to what body of people I should join myself. 
So I immediately left the communion of the 
Church of England, and went to Gracechurch 
Street meeting. After I read Barclay, I read 
some other books of that kind, among which 
was an excellent piece, though in a small vol- 


| ume, called No Cross, No Crown. Thus I con- 


tinued reading and frequenting meetings for 
several weeks together, but did not let any one 
soul know what [ was about. The first man I 
conversed with was George Whitehead, and this 
was several weeks after 1 began to read Barclay, 
and frequent their meetings. By him I was in- 
troduced into more acquaintance, and still the 


| further I went, the more I liked their plainness, 


and the decency and simplicity of their conversa- 
tion. They do not use the ceremonies and 
salutations of the Church of England, but shake 
| hands freely, and converse together as brothers 
and sisters, ‘that are sprung of the same royal seed, 
and made kings and priests unto God. O, the 


ness and ignorance in the things of God: there | love, the sweetness and tenderness, and affection, 


I found a light to break in upon my mind, 


I have seen among this people! “ By this,” says 


which did mightily refresh and comfort me, in| Christ, ‘shall all men know that ye are my dis- 


that poor, low and humble state, in which I 
then was; for indeed I was then, and had been 
for a considerable time before, very hungry 
and thirsty after righteousness, and therefore I 
received the truth with all readiness of mind: 
it was like balm to my soul, and as showers of 
rain to the thirsty earth, which is parched with 
heat and drought. This author laid things 
down so plainly, and proved them with such 
ingenuity and dexterity of learning, and opened 
the Scriptures so clearly to me, that without 
standing to cavil, dispute, raise argument or 


ciples, if ye have love one to another.” “Put 
on, therefore,” says the apostle, “ (as the elect of 
God, holy and beloved,) bowels of mercy, kind- 
ness, humbleness of mind, meekness, long-suf’ 
fering.” 

Thus, my dear friend, I have given thee an 
account of my proceeding on this affair. As to 
my bodily state, if thou desirest to know what 
it is, 1 may acquaint thee that I have my health 
as well as ever, and I bless God I have food and 
raiment sufficient for me, so that I want no out- 
ward thing; and I have the necessities and 
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conveniencies of life liberally : let us not burden 
ourselves with taking care for the vanities and 
superfluities of it; let us possess our vessels in 
sanctifieation and honor; and as we bring our 
minds into perfect subjection to the whole will 
of God, so let us bring our body to the most 
simple and natural way of living; being content 
with the fewest things, never studying to gratify 
our wanton appetites, nor to follow the customs 
and humors of men; but how we may so con- 
tract our earthly cares and pleasures, that we 
may bring most glory to God, most health and 
peace to our own souls, and do most service to 
the truth; and if this be our aim, certainly a 
very small portion of the things of this world 

will suffice us, seeing we are Christians; we 
should therefore earnestly pursue those things 
which bring us nearest te God, and which are 
mest pe fective of human nature: for what is 
more than a competency, seems to be a burden 
to a generous, philosophical soul, which would 
breathe in a pure vehicle, that so it may have a 
quick sense and relish of all blessings, both of 
the superior and inferior worlds. 

Thou knowest, my dear friend, that religion 
is a very serious thing, and repentance is a great 
work, and one precious immortal soul is of more 
worth than ten thousand peri-hing worlds, with 
all their pomp and glory; therefore let us take 
courage, and be valiant for the truth upon the 
earth, let us not content ourselves with a name 
and profession of godliness, let us come to the 
life and power of it, let us not despond of get- 
ting the victory. We have a little strength for 
God: let us be faithful to him, and he will give 
us more strength, so that we shall see the enemy 
of our peace fall before us, and nothing shall be 
impossible unto us: 1 say, my friend, let us be 
faithful to that measure of light and knowledge 
which God has given us, to be profited and 
edified by it in a spiritual life, and as God sees 
we are diligent and faithful te work with the 
strength we have, he will more and more en- 
lighten us, so that we shall see to the end of 
those forms and shadows of religion wherein we 
had formerly lived; but if he sees we are about 
to take up our rest in those shadows, that we 
grow cold and indifferent in the pursuit of holi- 
ness, running out into notions and speculations ; 
and have more mind to dispute, and to make a 
show of learning and subtilty, than to lead a 
holy and devout life, then it is just with God to 
leave us in a carnal and polluted state; to con- 
tinue yet but in the outward court, where we 
may please ourselves with beholding the beauty 
and ornaments of a worldly sanctuary, and never 
witness the veil being taken away, and that we 
are brought by the blood of Jesus, into the 
holiest of all, where alone there is true peace 
with God, and rest to the weary soul. I could 
say much upon this head, if time or leisure would 
give leave 

As for a particular answer to thy letter, I have 


REVIEW. 

not time now to give it; and for the present let 
this general answer suffice: and if thou wilt 
consider things in their pure abstracted nature, 
and not suffer the prejudice of education to 
sway thee, but in fear and humility wilt seareh 
out the truth for thyself, thou wilt find that there 
needs no other answer to thy letter than what I 
have already given; for by waiting upon God, 
and diligently seeking him, thou wilt find an 
answer to it in thy own bosom, and this will be 
much more full, clear, and satisfactory than I, 
or any other man living can pretend to give thee, 
or any other friend who hath lovingly written to 
me; for whom I desire, with all the sincere- 
hearted in the Church of England, that they 
may come to witness the Almighty power of 
God, to save and redeem them from every yoke; 
and that they may see clearly to the end of those 
things which are abolished, and come to the en- 
joyment of spiritual and heavenly things them- 
selves, is the daily prayer and deep travail of my 
soul, God knoweth. ‘Till I can be more particu- 
lar, if thou please thou mayst communicate this 
to them, and let them know that I am well, and 
thank them for their kind letters. Let us re- 
member to pray for one another with all fervency, 
that we may stand perfect in the whole will of 
God, Amen, saith my soul. I am thy most af- 
fectionate friend and servant in Jesus, 

SAMUEL CRISP 
i 
From the British Friend 
FRIENDS IN VICTORIA AND TASMANIA IN 1860. 


Amongst the many colonies of Britain, there 
are none of more rapid development than Vic- 
toria, which, with its capital, Melbourne, may be 
said to have made, during the past ten years, the 
progress of an ordinary century of colonia) exist- 
ence. This has been owing to the great rush of 
population which hastened hitheron the announce- 
ment of the discovery of gold, and to the wealth 
which the continued productiveness of the dig- 
gings has occasioned. The state of things at the 
time of that first rush is too well known to need 
description ; but itis not equally well known that 
a very great change for the better has since come 
over the condition of society and of the colony. 
It is too frequently thought in England that the 
descriptions of Victoria as it was in 1854 are 
applicable at the present time; but this is a 
great mistake. The Melbourne of six years ago 
was as unlike that of 1860 as the London of to- 
day differs from that of the last century. Colonial 
years are sometimes more productive of change 
than decades in the old country. 

Wide and straight streets, broad pavements, 
with iron bridges across the side channels for 
the heavy rains—lofty stores, built of blue-stone 
—-shops with handsome plate-glass windows, and 
filled with new London and Paris goods—omni- 
buses, railways, telegraphs, and gas, are amongst 
the familiar aspects of Melbourne, Geelong, and 
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Ballarat in 1860. 
valence of the “ free and easy” 
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And notwithstanding the pre-; Most of the elder Friends at Hobart Town were 
element in co-| ‘* convinced ”’ 


about the time of that visit, and 


lonial society, there is as much social order and|their meeting dates its establishment from the 


respectability as in the old country. 


Even at the! coming of these Friends, whose memories are 


diggings there is a high and general respect | there held in affectionate esteem. The decease, 


shown to the first day of the week. 
The Friends in Melbourne, 
numerous, yet constitute a far more settled meet- 
ing than seems to be usually supposed in England. 
The ordinary number of attenders at meeting 
on First-days is about thirty-five, but there are 
many others who attend only irregularly. Al- 
though there is as yet no Friend here in the 
position of an acknowledged minister, yet the 
Meetings are seldom wholly silent. Meetings for 
discipline are held monthly; but there is no 
quarterly or annual gathering, as there is no other 
established meeting in the colony. I have had 
an opportunity of attending the “Monthly Meet- 
ings of Hobart-Town and Melbourne, and have 
been much interested at witnessing in both such 


a lively and general concern for the interests of 


our Society in these parts. In both places men 
and women Friends sit together in meetings for 
discipline, and this appears to result satisfactorily. 
The English (Queries are read, but not answered. 
The selection of Advices is also read in due 
course. 

There is this difference between the meetings 
of Melbourne and Hobart-Town, that whereas 
the latter consists almost entirely of members, 
the former contains a considerable number of at- 
tenders not in membership, or of those who, 
though still members of their former meetings 
in England or Ireland, are yet not necessarily 
members of Melbourne meeting, owing to its 
anomalous position, as not yet formally 
ognized by the Yearly Meetings of London and 
Dublin. In the neighborhood of Ballarat there 
are about eighteen persons who are members or 
otherwise connected with Friends. Way does 
not yet seem to have suitably opened for the 
establishment of a regular meeting there. A few 
other Friends are scattered in the towns and dis- 
tricts of Geelong, Ararat, Back Creek, Smythes- 
dale, and other parts of Victoria. The con- 
dition of these is a difficult and peculiar one; and 
it is well worth the consideration of Friends in 
England whether anything can be done so as to 
draw these together into meetings where practi- 
cable, or, at any rate, so as to extend some kind | 
of religious attention to them. 


| would be cheering and helpful. 
rec- 


last year, of G. W. Walker, is still deeply felt in 


although not} Hobart Town, where he was very highly respect- 


ed by all classes and sects. 

The more recent visit of Robert Lindsey and 
Frederick Mackie is also spoken of with grateful 
appreciation ; and Friends here are anticipating 
with pleasure the probability of another visit from 
Robert Lindsey on his return from California. 
It is very important for Friends at home to bear 
in mind that the state of exceeding unsettlement 
which characterized this colony at the time of 
the visit of the two latter Friends has now be- 
come entirely a thing of the past. Friends here 
and in Tasmania have repeatedly made the re- 
mark to me that English Friends seem to think 
them too unsettled and undecided for much 
regular notice. And it appears to be also a 
strong feeling in Victoria and Tasmania, that if 
the next London Yearly Meeting can see its way 
clear to appoint a deputation of one or more 
Friends to visit these colonies, it would be, in all 
probability, attended with very beneficial results, 
and would be exceedingly welcome. Such a 
deputation might be able to suggest many things 
helpful to the further organization and establish- 
ment of our Society here, and to collect reliable 
and recent information relative to the condition 
and prospects of Friends in the colonies; and 
even the social visits to those in solitary places 
which such an appointment might give rise to 
I have been 
again and again requested, both here and in 
Tasmania, to mention these matters amongst 
Friends at home. The little foreign gatherings 
of Friends in Norway, Pyrmont, Minden, and 


|Congenies have very properly received repeated 


notices and visits from the larger body in Britain ; 
and how much greater the claim of our country- 
men in these our own distant but most interest- 
ing colonies. 

It is to be hoped that some effectual attention 
of the coming Yearly Meeting may be bestowed 
upon Friends in the southern hemisphere, both 
with reference to those gathered into settled 


| meetings, and to those scattered ones who, though 


not thus settled, seem disinclined or unable to 
unite themselves to any other bodyof Chris- 


As to Melbourne, perhaps the establishment of | tians. 


monthly gatherings, on the plan of the “ social | 
meetings” held in the winter months at Grace- 
church Street, would be useful. These , by com- 


| from the fact that, out of its usual attendance of 
forty Friends, 


Hobart-Town meeting is peculiarly interesting 
3? 


nearly thirty are very young. 


bining social with religious union, would be likely | | Frederick and Rachel Mackie have a school 
to be doubly beneficial, inasmuch as social union | there, at which most of these have been or are 
is a most important element, if not an indispen-| still being educated. There are two Friends in 


sable essential to mutual religious edification. 


Hobart-Town in the position of ministers, and 


The visit of James Backhouse and George | three other Friends also thus acknowledged, who 
Washington Walker to these colonies is remem-| reside in one secluded household, near Swanport 


bered with much interest, especially in Tasmania. !—a place about sixty miles from Hobart-Town, 
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and situated on the east coast of Tasmania, in a 
locality difficult of access. 

Tasmania, though about the size of Ireland, 
has a decreasing population of only eighty thou- 
sand ; so that large tracts of it are almost unin- 
habited, and are likely permanently to remain so, 
on account of the general thinness of the soil. 
But it is a lovely island, covered with forests and 
noble mountain chains. The long estuaries of 
the Derwent and Tamar are of great and varied 
beauty. The former has a remarkable intermix- 
ture of islands, deep bays, and intricate peninsu- 
las, which form a magnificent scene when viewed 
from the summit of Mount Wellington, which 
rises grandly behind Hobart-Town to the height 
of 4200 feet. No pictures or photographs can 
give an adequate idea of the splendid situation 
and vicinity of Hobart-Town. The meeting there 
is, with the exception of the one household just 
alluded to at Swanport, the only gathering of 
Friends in Tasmania. They hold, however, 
an annual meeting in addition to their monthly 
meetings, and in this respect differ from Mel- 
bourne meeting. Hobart Town is a hundred and 
twenty miles from Launceston, and exactly four 
hundred from Melbourne by the shortest route. 

« * * x * 

A few particulars may not be out of place re- 
specting the Friends in the other Australian 
Colonies. In South Australia, there is a very | 
small meeting of Friends at Adelaide, five hun- | 
dred miles from Melbourne. About six persons 
usually assemble there on First-days. 

At Mount Barker, twenty-three miles from 
Adelaide, the number is about fifteen. 

At Gawler town, forty miles from Adelaide, | 
there are three families of Friends. 

These are, I believe, the only , 
Friends in that colony. I may here hint ata 
very common English mistake, which pene 
that the colonies of Victoria and South Australia| 
are identical. A glance at the maps will show| 
that they are as distinct as England and Scot- 
Jand; yet letters, Ac., thus misdirected are of| 
continual occurrence. 

In New South Wales, there has long been the | 
one little meeting of Sydney, six hundred miles | 
from Melbourne ; but it has several times been | 
discontinued, and is now again, as such, “ ready | 
to perish,” if it has not actually ceased. 

In Western Australia there is no gathering of | 
Friends, and scarcely any individuals even con- 
nected with us. | 

In New Zealand there is only one meeting, 
the small one at Nelson, in the north of the} 
middle island, established by Robert Lindsey | 
and Frederick Mackie. This consists of about) 
ten individuals. A few other Friends are scat- | 


gatherings of | 


tered variously in the other parts of that colony. 


In conclusion, it needs only to be repeated 
that the Australian Colonies in general, and 


|mighty in his native tongue. 


supposed at home, where even very recently 
published works convey an entirely incorrect im- 
pression of the actual state of things as they now 
are. And as regards our Society, any religious 
or social interest which Friends at home, either 
as a body or individually, may feel called on to 
manifest towards their brethren here, is likely, 
under the divine blessing, to be not only particu- 
larly acceptable, but of much usefulness. I re- 
main, respectfully yours, Wm. TALLACK. 
Melbourne. 2nd month 13th, 1860. 
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MEMOIR AND DIARY OF JOHN YEARDLEY 


(Continued from page 613.) 


On the 26th of the Second month they 
crossed the sea to Santa Maura, having a delight- 
ful passage of eight hours. Captain MePhail, 
the governor, a friend of William Allen’s, met 
them himself with a boat, and conducted them 
to his house. He showed them every attention 
during their short sojourn, and introduced them 
to those persons whom they desired to see. They 
made an interesting call on the bishop : 

‘A nice old man, who was many years priest 
ina village in the mountains, and, what isa 
wonder, he has been promoted on aceount of his 
virtuous life. He was a good example in his 
own Village, and a great promoter of schools. The 
old man is candid enough to confess that he was 
happier among his rustie peasants than he is now 
in more refined society. We gave him the book 
of Genesis in Modern Greek ; and it was highly 
gratifying to us to see the surprise and pleasure 
of his countenance on being presented with an 
account of the Creation and works of the Al- 
We thought the 
opportunity favorable for proposing the Serip- 
tures to be read by the elergy in the modern in- 
stead of the ancient language. He made no ob- 
jection, and appeared to see the great utility 
which might arise from it.” 

The narrative of a ride into the mountains of 
Santa Maura, which J. Y. made under the escort 
of the governor, proves to how great a degre 
virtuous and gentle manners grew and flourished 
in the remoter parts of this island. 

“3 mo. 1.—This morning we set out for a ride 
about nine miles up the mountains to a village 
called Caria, which contains about 1200 inhabit- 
ants, and in the surrounding hamlets there ar 
about the same number. 

“ About half-past 9 o'clock we started ; Captain 
McPhail and myself on his two sure-footed 
horses, and another English gentleman on a fine 
mule. After we had left the newly-made road, 
we pursued a track perfectly unequalled in any 
part where I have travelled ; rugged precipices, 
shelving rocks, and large loose stones, which as- 
sailed the feet of the poor beasts every step they 
took. However, for my part, I was well reward- 


friends here in particular, are far more settled|ed; it gave me an opportunity not only of see- 
riends p ) | wey 1 oR, &. § : t ‘| J yo 
and English-like in every respect than is often ing the interior of the island, but also aspecimen 
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of the disposition of the natives. Before we On asking their opinion as to a school, one of 
reached the village, I observed, with some sur-|them said, in Greek, ‘It is good, blessed and 
prise, a tribe of people assembled on the top of| honorable.’ [ could not let this favorable oppor- 
the cliffs to see us come in, and on ascending aj tunity pass without impressing on them, through 
few more paces of rock, we found the children| McPhail, the advantage of reading the Serip- 
of the boys’ school arranged like a little army, | tures to the people in the modern tongue which 
with myrtle branches in their hands to welcome|they could understand, telling them that the 
us to their sequestered hamlet. After greeting | book of Genesis was already printed in Modern 
us with great respect, they followed us to the|Greek. They could hardly believe me, and on 
country-house of our English friend. my showing them a new copy of this and of the 
“The mountain multitude waited with pa-| Psalms, their eyes sparkled with pleasure. Our 
tience until we had made our repast, when a few| friend, the governor, read aloud a portion of 
of the leading villagers were introduced to our} Genesis, and one of the priests a little out of the 
room. And what was their request ?—A school} Psalms. The long-robed, patriarchal looking 
for their daughters. They were asked what|man said, ‘Ah, this is what we want! We 
they would give towards its support. They| priests read in the churches what we don’t un- 
answered, ‘ Whatever we can afford ; we that are| derstand ourselves, and how can we explain it 
able will pay for the poor, and they shall go|to others.’ They modestly asked if they might 
free.’ It was then intimated to them, that their| have the books for a while; and when we said 
friends would assist them in establishing a| they were given to them, there was a little jeal- 
school ; but that they themselves must join in the | ousy who should have them; this we removed 
effort, and that it would be well to consult to-| by saying that more should be sent. Many of 
gether, and put down their names and the number |the kind-hearted people accompanied us to the 
of children they would send. Here the town-| precipice, and ran before to clear the way; and, 
crier came forward, and said he had for the last | through divine mercy, we reached the dwelling 
twenty years cried everything the government | of our kind host in safety ; not without a steep- 
wished to be made known in the town, free of| ing of mountain rain. 
cost, and he would now go round and ery for the “ When the good Bishop of Santa Maura heard 
benefit of the school. Next came forward the} the result of our interview with the peasants, he 
father of the young woman proposed for the mis-|sent one of his most influential priests with a 
tress, who it was proposed should be further} subscription book for his people to put down 
instructed in the village, and then sent to the|their names towards a fund for the schools, 
town to learn the system. We asked them if|thus promptly giving his sanction to general 
they were sensible of the advantages of a school | education. 
for girls, of having them brought up to be good} “3 mo. 2.—First-day. After breakfast we 
wives, capable of managing their households,| read a chapter and held our meeting with Cap- 
and able to read the precious things in the New | tain McPhail and his wife, and felt a little com- 
Testament. One of them replied, ‘ Without in-| fort in holding up the standard of religious wor- 
struction what are we ’—we are like the beasts.’ | ship. Something was given us to utter, both in 
One peasant had been so anxious for his daugh- | testimony and supplication. 
ter to learn to read, that he had made interest to} ‘* The next evening we dined with the gover- 
send ker to the boys’ school. When he was|nor. It was a state dinner, given to the judges 
asked why he did so, he said ‘ Because I had no| and persons of rank in the town ; about twenty 
other means, and I wished to have her read the | of us sat down ; the repast was splendid and the 
New Testament to us; now I have the advan-|dishes numerous. At the head of the table 
tage of hearing that precious book read to me by} was Captain McPhail in full uniform; on his 
my own daughter.’ It was delightful to witness| right our hostess in a rich Greek dress; on 
a feeling like this in a people so uncultivated ;| his left a young lady in the full Italian style; 
surely the friends of education in Greece have| my M. Y. and myself were not the least singular 
encouragement to goon and prosper. |in appearance. All was done in good order, and 
“‘ After this pleasing interview we proceeded | a sweet feeling prevailed. 
to the boys’ school, followed by as many as could} ‘4th.—We are like prisoners at large, not 
get into the room. When the boys had read, [| being able to leave the island till the steamer 
desired that questions might be put to them on| returns, Captain McPhail has kindly proposed 
what they had been reading, but soon found that | our paying a visit to the continent to see a little 
this important mode of instruction was neglect-} colony of the natives who live in wigwams. These 
ed ; the master promised to introduce the ques-| people, like many others, suffered greatly from 
tions which we are having printed, if we would | the Turks, and took refuge in Santa Maura, which 
send him the books. On returning to our quar- | has excited in them a feeling of gratitude for the 
ters, we found among the crowd who were still| protection of their English neighbors. 
present, the three priests, come, I suppose, af Mes About 9 o’clock we started in the Captain's 
pay their respects to the governor. We were|boat,a family party, not leaving even the baby 
glad of an opportunity of conversing with them.|at home. We had a pleasant sail of less than 
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an hour, and found seven ponies waiting for us | well roasted, and two sorts of Y orks hhire- pudding, 
at the landing-place. The ponies were brought | one of whieh was particularly good. 

into the sea, ma we mounted the pack- saddles ; This patriarchal repast being finished, we 
some of our company being carried from the boat |again went forth, and visited the convent of 
on men’s backs. Thus arranged, we set out, Plija, distant from the wigwams about ten min- 
one by one, along the narrow goat-paths, accom-| utes’ walk. Many of our new friends accom- 
panied by our retinue, some going before, and| panied us, the judge with great solidity of man- 
some following with the baggage. We winded | ner leading the way. We passed a beautiful 
our way among bushes of myrtle and mastic till| fountain, at the head of the glen, and entered 
we reached the willow-city. It consists of about | the monastic edifice, which is built of stone. The 
sixty perfect wigwams of one room each, with no} abbot, a fine old man, met us at the door with a 
other light but what is admitted by the doorway, | pleasant countenance. He invited us into his 
four feet high, with here and there a glimpse] cell; we had to stoop very low to save our heads, 
that makes its way through the wattles. and ‘the door-case was rubbed bright on all sides 

‘The people having received notice of our visit | by the friction of this solitary inmate passing in 
had made a general holiday, and were all assem-| and out. The hermitage consists of one room 
bled, with lively good humor in their countenan-| with a bed in the corner, screened by a slight 
ces, to greet our arrival. This is the first year| partition; a lattice-window admitted a peep 
that they have been left to enjoy their lands in| into the rich and lovely vale below, and the 
peace since the destruction by the Turks of their} pure air of the mountain was not obstructed by 
little town, which stood at about half an hour's} glass. [ had often heard of the Eastern custom 
distance. Some of them possess property in land | of sitting cross-legged, but never till now ex- 
and cattle, and all live on the produce of their] perienced it in reality. We were desired to sit 
own farms, and produce their own clothing. | on cushions spread on the floor for our reception, 
These simple-hearted people show their good|and were served with the finest walnuts and 
sense by avoiding all lawsuits, so common among | honey I ever tasted; and while we partook of 
the Greeks. They choose one upright old man, | this hermit-like repast, there was a precious feel- 
with two assistants, to govern them, to whose|ing of good, and I believe we had the secret 
judgment they submit, and the greatest _punish-| prayers of the good abbot, as he had ours. When 
ment is to be shut up for two or three days in a] we presented “him with the New Testament, 
solitary room in the convent. Genesis, and the Psalms, he kissed the books 

“The wigwam where we alighted was soon|and pressed them to his bosom, expressing his 
filled with visitors. We were served with coffee | gratitude for the treasure 
by the hostess,—an interesting woman, with “ Our next visit was to the habitation of the 
much expression of mildness in her countenance. judge, which is one of the same description as 
After conversing a while with the villagers, and] the rest, where we were served again with coffee. 
satisfying their curiosity as well as we could, 1] What pleased us was the sweet feeling of quiet 
thought it a suitable time to bring about the] which prevailed, of which I think some of them 
primary object of our visit, and inquired who} were sensible; one woman, our first hostess, put 
among them could read. A young man came} her hand to her heart and said very sweetly, ‘I 
forward who had been educated in the school at} love you.’ ” 7 
Santa Maura; we gave him a New Testament,| « ‘hey would not let us depart without show- 
and he read the greater part of a chapter in the|ing us their ancient custom of taking hold of 
Gospels. Those who were in the room listened} hands and dancing round, singing, meanwhile, 
with surprise and attention, and mary without] a sort of chant. Many of them came with us to 
looked eagerly in at the doorway to hear what! the water’s edge, and ‘prayers were raised in our 
was going on. This was probably the first time | hearts for their good, and thanksgiving to our 
they had heard the gospel in their own language. | Divine Master for the comfort and satisfaction of 
We gave them a few copies of the New Testa-| the day.” 
ment and some tracts, for which they hardly | (To be continued.) 
knew how to express their gratitude; and we 
requested the reader to continue the co 
he had commenced. 

“ When this scene of interest was over we! The “12th of Jaly,’’ an anniversary dreaded 
took a turn round the other huts. They are|in Belfast for its scenes of bloodshed, drunken- 
situated on the side of the hill, among myrtles, | | ness, and outrage, passed over in 1859 in quiet- 
and command a delightful view of the valley. | ness. In those districts which had been termed 
We passed by the common oven, and on looking | “ disturbed,’ Orangemen and Romanists were 
in saw our dinner preparing. The table was seen peacefully conversing, and expressions of 
spread in the hospitable wigwam which we first kindness were interchanged. In the districts of 
entered, a clean white tablecloth and napkins on the ‘“ Maze,’ Broomhead, Dundrod, Ahoghill, 
a large board, with cushions around on boxes for etc., the “12th,” instead of being celebrated by 
chairs. The repast consisted of a whole lamb, processions, noise and dissipation, was signalized 
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by great meetings for prayer and praise. In 
several districts of the county of 
which it had been necessary on former anniver- 
saries to draft bodies of military and police, 
several of the publicans voluntarily shut up their 


houses in order that no interruption should be | 


given to the religious services which were held 
in their vicinity. It is devoutly to be wished 
that the feelings of rancorous hate which have | 
existed between the Orangemen and Romanists 
of Ulster for 169 years may at least be checked 


by the religious movement to which this cessa- | 


tion of hostilities was owing. 

These moral results have been attested by 
persons whose authority will not be questioned. 
At the last Ballymena quarter sessions there 
were only four cases, all of an ordinary descrip- 
tion, in the calendar, and the chairman offered 
his congratulations on “ the manifest decrease 
in public crime, and the high moral tone which 
now pervades the community of this populous 
district.’ He added, “that it was not for him | 
to say to what cause the elevation of morals 
should be attributed, but there was an undoubt- 
ed improvement in such matters, and he sincerely 
rejoiced to see it.” Chief Baron Pigot, a Ro- 


manist, expressed tothe grand jury of the county 
of Down his satisfaction with the results of the 
revival, and his hope that a leaven so socially 
purifying might penetrate everywhere. Dr. 


Cuthbert, writing in the “ Medical Times,” as- 
serts that drunkenness, blasphemy, lying, and 
malice have been banished from whole districts 
in Ulster. A head constable of police states 
that, in the extensive district with which he is 
acquainted, the great majority of family quarrels 
and other feuds for which it was notorious have 
been reconciled during the last six months. 
Archdeacon Stopford _ testifies 
places the outward face of society is changed 
by a visible reformation.” W. M‘Flwaine, 
one of the strongest opposers of the movement, 
acknowledges “that it has been attended by 
moral results of a remarkable and beneficial 
character to society in general, and to families 
and individuals in particular.’ 


kening had been most marked, and attended 
with the happiest results among a large class of 
the nominal Protestants of the different denomi 
nations who were before careless and ungodly } « 
persons, accustomed often to spend their Sun- 
days in public-houses or in drinking at home.” 
He added, “‘ My own experience “in the dis- 
charge of my official duties gives me abundant | 
evidence of the great and holy work now leaven- | 
ing my dioeese.”’ Ata recent diocesan meeting 
at Belfast the clergy, in answer to the Bishop’s | 
queries, bore ne arly universal testimony to the 
improved morals of the population. The Gene- 
ral Assembly of the Irish Presbyterian Church | 
affirm in their re port “ that the drunkard has 
been made sober, the libertine chaste, and the 


Antrim, to) 


that “‘in some | 
| 


The Bishop of | 


Down officially stated that “the religious awa- | 


blasphemer and Sabbath-breaker devout.’’ In 
our own investigations we received a mass of 
Teliable testimony to the improved morals of the 
community, from magistrates, officers of con- 
stabulary, mill-owners and managers, shopkeep- 
ers, farmers, and employers of labor of every 
description. The change is more apparent in 
the rural districts and country towns; for in 
large cities moral agencies are slow in perme- 
ating the really debased and criminal classes 
of society, which are continually recruited 
by an influx of vicious elements from other 
places. 

We are sanguine enough to hope that to some 
extent the religious and moral habits of the 
people will be permanently raised. But in all 
probability the opposers of the movement will 
have a great triumph. There are some of the 
so-called “converts’’ who are trusting in the 
physical prostration which they passed through, 
or who have been merely temporarily excited by 
the power of sympathy, or the contagion of ex- 
}ample, and these, after a time, will relapse and 
| grow “ weary in well doing.” The fear which 
fell on un: zodly men may lose its repressive 
power, and sinners may return to their sins, 
rendered more desperate by the interruption. 
The whiskey traffic may again flourish, and the 
calendar of. crime egain become heavy ; but the 
fact will still remain, that many souls, precious 
beyond all earthly price, have passed from death 
unto life. Whatever is good in this great move- 
ment is unquestionably due to the Spirit of all 
| grace, for no other cause is adequate to the pro- 
duction of such an effect. Whatever is evil is 
to be attributed to the infirmity and error of 
man. When we consider the extent of the 
work, its novelty to all who were concerned in 
it, and the ignorance of many who were the sub- 
jects and witnesses of it, the marvel is not that 
there should have been indiscretions and extrava- 
gances, but that they should have been com- 
paratively few in number and limited in influ- 
! 
| ence 
| These affections, (referring to the prostration 
and other physiological accidents of the revival, ) 
are nothing but the natural consequence of 
strong mental] impressions on persons to whom 
such sensations are new, and who are unac- 
| customed to self-control. They prove the exist- 
ence of decp feeling, but nothing more; and 
deep feeling, acting on persons of certain intel- 
lects, temperament, and habits, produces certain 
physical results, whether that feeling be relig- 
ious or otherwise. Similar symptoms are con- 
tinually witnessed as the effect of sudden fear or 
| vrief, and it is not unreasonable to suppose that 
lthe fear of Divine wrath and the sorrow for sin 
may be at least as strong as any other emotion. 
|The manifestations might doubtless, in most in- 
stances, have been sup pressed if the ministers 
| had understood how to exercise a repressive in- 
\fluence over the people before the emotions 
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escaped from under the control of the will.— 
Quarterly Review. 


FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 


PHILADELPHIA, SIXTH MONTH 9, 1860. 

New York Yearty Meetina.—This Meet- 
ing convened in the new meeting-house on 
Twentieth street, in the city of New York, on 
Sixth-day, the Ist inst., and was thought to be 
larger than the meeting last year. Silent wait- 
ing, and also prayer and ministry, preceded the 
transaction of business. Certificates were read 
for Ministers in attendance from other Yearly 
Meetings :—Eliza P. Gurney, from that of 
Philadelphia; Eli and Sibyl Jones, from New 
Edith Griffith and Samuel Lloyd, 
from Ohio; Thomas Frazier, Lindley M. Hoag, 
and Naomi Coffin, accompanied by her husband, 
Elijah Coffin, from Indiana; and Jeremiah A. 


Grennell, from Western Yearly Meetiug. 


England ; 


Epistles were read with comfort and instruc- 
tion from all the Yearly Meetings, except Ohio 
and Philadelphia; the Epistle sent from Ohio had 
not been received, and the correspondence with 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
pended. 

In the afternoon, Wm. Wood was re-appointed 
Clerk, and James Congdon, Assistant Clerk. The 
Minutes of the Representative Meeting, (form- 


continues 


sus- 


erly called “ Meeting for Sufferings,”) were read 
and approved. Near the close of the sitting, a 
Memorial of the late Abner Deuel was read, 
producing much solemnity, and several Friends 
bore additional testimony to his exemplary life 
and character. 

In the evening a meeting was held, and pre- 
liminary steps were agreed upon to form a Bible 
Association of Friends at an adjourned meeting. 

Seventh-day.—The Annual Report of the 
Trustees of the Murray giv- 


Fund was read, 
ing satisfactory information of their labor and 
care in appropriating the income to suitable 
objects. 

A Report was also read for the information of 
the meeting, from the Managers of the Tract 
Association of Friends. A very lively and deep 
interest was manifested, and strong approbation 
was expressed, and at the next sitting a com- 
mittee was verbally appointed to receive sub- 
scriptions in aid of the work. 


REVIEW. 


The subject of education was brought before 
the meeting in the afternoon by the reading of 
the reports from the Quarterly Meetings, and, as 
usual, the attention of Friends was seriously 
turned to its consideration. The number of 
children reported as of suitable age to attend 
school was 1323. Friends were encouraged to 
make earnest efforts to have their children edu- 
cated in family or select schools, and when this 
is impracticable and there seems a necessity for 
sending the children to the public schools, it 
was urged that Friends should endeavor to exert 
such influence as they may possess in their sev- 
eral neighborhoods, to have these schools placed 
under proper teachers and conducted as far as 
possible in accordance with the views of Friends. 

On First-day, meetings fur divine worship 
were held in the two apartments, at half past 
10 o’clock in the forenoon and half past 3, after- 
noon. The attendance was very numerous, and 
several ministers were largely engaged in prayer 
and ministry. At 8 o'clock in the evening a meet- 
ing was held by request of Lindley M. Hoag, 
and J. A. Grennell, for the youth. 

The house was crowded and many persons 
were unable to find admittance. Earnest labor in 
the gospel, with prayer and thanksgiving, went 
freely forth. 

Second-day Morning.—The Yearly Meeting 
entered upon the Queries, with the Answers from 
the Quarterly Meetings. No further account of 
the proceedings was received when this paper 
was prepared for the press, but we hope to re- 
ceive a copy of the minutes in time for our next 
issue. 

— 
Marziep, at Mississinewa Meeting, Grant Co., Ind., 


on the 23d of 5th mo. last, Harmon Pgmserton to 
Mary Boeve. 


, At Friends’ Meeting, at Hinkle’s Creek, 
on the 7th of 3d mo. last, Jonny Hawortn to ANN 
Regs—both members of Hinkle’s Creek Monthly 
Meeting. 


, At Friends’ Meeting-house, Norwich, 
Canada West, on the 18th of 4th mo. last, Jacos G. 
Spgencsr, son of Adam and Catharine Speneer, to 
Purse Janz, daughter of William and Sarah T. 
Barker—all of Norwich. 


, At Friends’ Meeting-house, Bangor, on 
the 25th of 4th mo. last, Isom P., son of Lewis and 
Martha Wooton, to Maresry E., daughter of Jacob 
and Charity Kinzer—both members of Western Plain 
Monthly Meeting, Iowa. 
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Diep, on the 2d of 5th mo. last, at the residence 
of his brother, Newton Hobson, Parke Co., Indiana, 
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Isaac N. Sennen in the 19th year of his age ; a mem-} liness and quietness of — the Led in His merey 


ber of Rush Creek Monthly Meeting of Friends. 

He bore his afflictions with patience and Chris- 
tian fortitude, and died in full assurance of a happy 
immortality. 













Diep, On the 6th of 4th mo. last, at the residence 
of his son, Adam Spencer, in South Norwich, Canada 
West, Ropert Spencer, in the 88th year of his age; 
a member of Norwich Monthly Me eting of Friends. 

He was a firm believer in the doctrine of redemp- 
tion through a crucified Redeemer. As the frailties 
of age increasec upon him, quietness became more 
and more the covering of his spirit, and he was wont 
to speak of his coming dissolution with composure 
and assurance. About a week before his death he 
emphatically said, ‘‘ Death would be a pleasure.”’ 
His friends, there ‘fore, have the consoling belief 
that he has entered into his rest. 





, At the residence of her son, Elihu Pickett, 
in Deming, Hamilton Co., Ind., on the 14th of 4th 
mo. last, Hannan Pickett, in the 76th year of her 
age; a much esteemed Elder of Hinkle’s Creek 
Monthly Meeting, Hamilton Co., Ind. 

She bore a lingering and distressing illness with 
much patience and Christian fortitude, and her 
friends have a comfortable evidence that her end 
was peace. 


——, Suddenly, on the 5th of 5th mo. last 
residence of her son, 


, at the 
Jesse Milligan, near Carding- 
ton, Morrow Co., Ohio, Apigai, MILLIGAN, in the 87th 
year of her age; a member of Gilead Monthly Meet- 
ing. She was formerly of Lexington, Stark county, 
Vhio. 

She had suffered much from disease for some years, 
which she endured with Christian resignation, often 
alluding to the time of her departure with much 
interest, saying she hoped to be preserved from too 
much anxiety, as the Master’s time would be all 
right. We are comforted with the belief that her 
end was peaceful. 


——, On the 26th of 5th mo. last, at the house of 
her father, Moses H. Beede, of Pawtucket, Rhode 
Island, Lypia Begpe, aged 42 years; a member of 
Rhode Island Monthly Meeting. 

In her decline of years’ continuance her case was, 
in no common degree, one of suffering, which she 
endured with much resignation to the Divine will. 
Un several occasions during her illness, she remark- 
ed upon the unmerited favor shown her, in the hope, 
through the Redeemer, of acceptance in the end, 
which, though held to life by many strong ties, she 
could not part with for any lease of being here. 
Often, for the last few weeks, she spoke of her end 
with great composure ; and early on the day of her 
decease, said, with marked expression: ‘I think I 
am now ready for my change.’’ Conscious to the 
last, when, late in the evening, the change came, 
she noticed its approach, saying, ‘‘I am going,” 
and quietly passed away; and, we can reverently 
believe, found entrance freely ministered, through 
Jesus Christ our Lord, into rest and peace forever. 


——, Near Cardington, Morrow Co., Ohio, on the 
25th of 4th month, last, Hutpan H., wife of Thomas | 
E. Hartley, and daughter of Mead and Huldah 
Atwater, in the 29th year of her age, a minister, | 
and member of Gilead Mont hly Meeting. 

Educated in the principles of Friends, and in that 
plainness and simplicity into which they lead, and 
to which she was strongly attached, she felt that a 
full surrender of her heart to the Lord was nec essary, 
in order to obtain that peace which her soul longed 
for ; and as, in entire submission, she yielded herself 
to His Divine disposal, endeavoring to abide in low- 


from a religious visit, undertaken in 
weakness, for which she had been liberated by her 
Monthly Meeting, and from the time of her return 
she continued gradually to fil. 


she was permitted to feel the 
away, death robbed of its sting, and the love of God 
to reign in her soul, she replied, ‘‘ yes, and ’tis all 
through adorable 
after repeating the lines, 


was pleased to speak peace to her troubled soul, and 
also to qualify her for, and call her into the ministry : 
in which she first appeared in her 25th year. 


About five weeks before her death, she returned 
great bodily 


Upon its being remarked as a great favor, that 
burden of sin taken 


"0? 


mercy, adorable mercy soon 
‘‘ Nothing in my hands I bring, 
Simply to thy cross I cling.” 

She was entirely conscious to the last, her mind 
stayed on the immutable rock of ages ; recognizing 
with a smile, some friends who came in after the 
power of speech had failed, an Lalso her five weeping 
children, as they came one by one to take the part- 
ing kiss; in a few minutes after which, she quietly 
passed away, as we reverently believe to be forever 
with the Lord. 


HAVERFORD SCHOLARSHIPS. 


The Managers have decided to admit three new 
Students on the Fund for free education at Haver- 
ford, to enter the College at the opening of the 
Winter Term, in the Ninth month next. 

As the terms of admission to the benefit of this 
Fund do not appear to be generally understood, the 
following statement is recommended to the careful 
consideration of Friends. 

The number who can be admitted being small, and 
as it is the object of the College to give instruction 
in the higher branches of knowledge, no one will be 
considered as a suitable applicant who has not pre- 
pared himself in all the studies of the Academical 
Department. That is to say—he must be able to 
stand an examination in the following branches :— 
Arithmetic, Algebra, so far as Quadratic Equations, 
Latin Grammar, Latin Reader, Cesar, Greek Gram- 
mar, Greek Reader, Gospel of John, (Greek, ) Greek 
Syntax, Geography, English Grammar, Physiology, 
Elements of History and English Composition. 

Students thus prepared must also be members of 
our Religious Society, of unquestionable moral char- 
acter, desirous to qualify themselves for teaching, 
and their own and their parents’ means be inadequate 
to pay for their support and instruction at Haver- 
ford. They must furnish, with the application, the 
name of some responsible Friend, who will guarantee 
the punctual payment, in cash, at the middle and 
close of each Term, of all necessary expenses, except 
the charge of Board and Tuition. 

Applicants complying with these conditions will 
be required to write out, in the presence of some re- 
spectable Teacher or other Friend, answers to so 
many of a series of questions on the above recited 
studies, which will be forwarded to the Examiner, as 
they may be able to do without aid at the time, from 
books or otherwise, in order that one common test 
may be applied to all the applicants. From those 
who give the best answers to the greatest number of 
questions, their moral character being equally good, 
the number who can be admitted will be chosen. 
Students will be admitted for one year; but if their 
standing in the College is satisfactory, and they de- 
sire it, they may be continued from year to year until 
graduation, after which they may, at the option of 
the Board, be required to remain one year in the 
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Institution as Assistant Teacher ars, for a compensation : 
of $100 and their board. 

The opportunities which are thus offered 
thoughtful young men of studious and correct 
habits, to prepare themselves for the work of edu- 


cating others, are deemed by the Board to be of very | 


great value; and it is hoped such Friends will be 
willing, by submitting to a thorough and careful 
training in the elementary branches above mention- 
ed, so to prepare themselves for entering upon the 
higher course, that they may, without excessive ef- 
fort, acquire a comprehensive and liberal education, 
fitting them for great usefulness in the profession of 
teaching. 

Applications, accompanied by the names of the 
Friends who guarantee extra expenses, and the 
Post Office address of Examiners, 
to the undersigned, care of Wm. 
North Tenth street, Philada., 
month next. 


Macnuiven, No. 
the 
CHARLES YARNALL, 
ry of the Board of Managers. 
10th, 1860.—eowtf. 
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Philada., 


6th mo. 


Books published by the ‘ 
for the Diffusion of Religious and Useful Knowledge, 
and for sale at their Depository, No. 
Tenth St., Philadelphia :— 


” 


Retail 


1—A Memoir of El 14 cts. 


2—Views of Am: 
Century ago, ‘ 
3—Youthful Pilgrims, 5 . 
4—A Memoir of William Penn, 
5—A Selection from the Epistles 
of George Fox, ‘ ° és 19 
6—A Selection from the Letters 
of Isaac Penington, é a 21 
7—A Memoir of Maria Fox, . . 23 
8—A Memoir of Daniel Wheeler 
and his Visit to the Pacific 
9—Aunt s Verses for 
dren, Illustrated, i . 
10—Rambles of a Naturalist, 
with Life of the Author, Dr. 
Godman, 
11—The Life of 
wife of Georg 
12—F ull 
sion, ‘ 
13—A Memoir of Tho ymas Story, 
14—The Veg King Il- 
lustrated, : 
15—Waring’s Hymns and Se sleo- 
tions, ° 
16—Sketch of the Rise of the Re- 
ligious of Friends ; 
their Doctrines and Discipline, 
17—Memoirs of J mathan Hutch- 
inson, with Se 
Letters, . . , é 
18—Memoir of Mary Capper 
19—Journal and Life of John 
Woolman, (complete,) . _ a * 
When 1 set is taken, a dise ount of 15 per cent. is 
allowed. Of Books at 14 and 15 ets. retail, 
are sold for $1; those at 17 and 18 cts. 
copies for $1; and those at 20 cts. retail, 
for $1. On orders of 50 copies or upwards, a dis- 
count of 20 per cent. is made from the above retail 
prices, thus offering an inducement to co-ordinate 
associations, committees, or individuals who wish to 
purchase for distribution. 
made as above for postage is not subject to any dis- 
count, ] 


Persons wishing any of the 


izabeth Fry, 
rican Slavery a 


19 cts. 


21 
21 
24 


Isles, 


Jane’ Chil- 


Margaret Fox, 
e Fox, . . 
ler on Religious Declen- 


etable dom, 


96 
19 
Soc ie ty 
19 
sctions from his 

21 ‘ 


7 
~~ 


S copie 8 


retail, 7 


above works sent by 


to } 


may be addressed | 


Association of Friends | 
109 North | 


If mailed. | 


6 copies S| 


{The additional charge | 
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mail, will please ! inclose the price, inc nding postage, 
in a letter addressed to Wm. Macnivey, Agent. 
Box 2149 Post Office, Philadelphia, Pa. 

| —- 

The Alumni Association of the N. E.Y. M. B. School, 
will hold its Annual Meeting at Newport, R. 1., on 
Second-day of Yearly Meeting week, the 11th of 6th 
month. An oration by Prof. Thomas Chase, of 
Haverford College, and a poem by John G. Whittier, 
will form a portion of the exercises. 1 persons 
who have been at any time connected with the Insti- 
tution, either as officers or students, are invited to 
attend. Puy E. Cuasz, Secretary. 

Philada., 5th mo. 19h, 1860.—4t. 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 


Ist of 6th | 


A Journal of the Life, Gospel Labors and Christian 
Experiences of that faithful Minister of Jesus Christ, 
Joun Woo.may, to which are added his last Epistle 
and other writings. Price 27 cents ; by mail 49 cents. 

Wa. MAcNIVEN, 
Box 2149 Post Office, Philadelphia. 
2t. 
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Questions for Bible classes and families. 
, 10 cents, or by mail 13 cents. 

| The Mother’s Scripture Question Book. 
cents; by mail 28 cents. 

| S. S. & W. Woon, 389 Broadway, 
Wa. Macnives, 109 N. 10th St., 


Price 
) 


Price 25 


New York. 
Philada. 
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For Friends’ Review. 


A Friend who attended this meeting writes as 
| follows — 

‘Thou wilt perhaps like to hear that our late 
hi It year’s meeting was a satisfactory opportunity. 
On my way down to attend the meeting, I staid 
all night at a country tavern, kept for the last 
| five years by a colored man, who is a slave ;— 
| there isa farm attached to the tavern, on which 
| they work fifteen hands, over whom he has a 
| general supervisory authority, with a colored fore- 
|man under him. The tavern is better ke opt than 
|many country taverns; the keeper being an 
intelligent man. He informed me th: at the 
colored people of that neighborhood now have 
| the privilege of attending a place for divine wor- 
| ship every First-day, which was brought abo vut 
lin the following manner :—A lady of the neigh- 
|'borhood felt a concern to gather the colored 
'p ople and read the comgennee to them, with 
such remarks by way of explanation as she ~~ 
| be strengthened to give; but her husband, 
| wealthy planter,) was so much opposed to it, that at 
he offered, if she would give it up, to procme 
a minister to preach re gularly to them, and labor 
| among them. 

The owner of the establishment, who lives in 
an adjoining county, comes over about once a 
week to give general directions 

The — for ministers and elders assem- 
bled at 2 P. M., on Seventh-day, the 19th of 
| 5th cae At 4 o’clock the committee met, who 


| 

| VIRGINIA HALF-YEAR’S MEETING. 
| 

| 


| 
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have the hieam of defending the rights of the 
colored population, illegally held in bondage ;which 
has many interesting cases under its care. This 
committee was established at the time of the lay- 

ing down of the Virginia Yearly Meeting, and 
does not report to Baltimore Yearly Meeting. 
On First-day the gathering was large, supposed 
to be about one thousand ;—the house could not 
hold all the females present ;—seats for some 
being provided ina shed ; most of the men stand- 
ing around the house. The meeting was very 
orderly, and | think was a solemn and favored 
opportunity.” 


COLLINS'S JOURNEY THROUGH RUSSIA AND SI- 


BERIA, AND HIS VOYAGE DOWN THE AMOOR. 


(Continued from page 619.) 


We left Tomsk rather reluctantly, that is, 
speaking for myself, I did. It was a bitter cold 
day, but the air was still, and we wrap yped our- 
self up as warmly as possib le, de »posite 1d a tea- 
spoonful of red pepper inside of our socks next 
to our feet, and rode on determined to make the 
rest of our journey to Irkutsk in quick time. 
We were now fairly in Siberia, with whole 
frost-bitten, and the coldest point 
reached, so that we felt as if the worst of our 
journey was over, having but the matter of ten 
or twelve hundred miles between us and Irkutsk, 
with a fund of experience and hard knocks 
sufficient to justify us in the belief that we 
could at least hold out till we reached our place 
of destination. 


bones, not 


Our next halt was at Krasnoyarsk, a town of 


6,000 inhabitants, and the centre of the mining 
operations ofa very extensive region of country 
north and south. Werode about the town in a 
hack-sleigh, had a good dinner, at a gostennitzah, 
kept by a German, drank tea before leaving, 
and with the mercury at zero set out for Lr- 


kutsk. 

We hastened on, making some very good 
days’ works; passed through Kansk, Nijne 
Udinsk, and many other considerable towns, 


without any thing worthy of note, and arrived 
on the banks of the Angara, opposite Irkutsk, 


the capital of Eastern Siberia, on the 7th day of 
making 


January, 1857, at four o’clock, P. M., 
within a few hours of thirty-five days since leav- 


ing Moscow, a distance ef 3,545 miles; having 
slept out of our sleigh only three whole nights 


in that time, with an atmosphere ranging from 
50° below zero to 10° above. We changed 
horses 210 times,and drove over 
journey, with some 200 drivers, and twe nty- -five 
postilions. The actual time employed in the 
journey, including ordinary delay, 
twenty-eight days and nights, averaging, there- 
fore, a speed of 126 miles eve ry twenty-four 
hours, or five miles and a fraction per hour. 

The river opposite Irkutsk was yet unfrozen, 


} 


700 on the|led the way to the dining-hall, 


was about 
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but ee fie lds of ice were swee ping past with a 
rapid current. We were placed in a ferry-boat, 
propelled by oars and poles, and watching a 
favorable opportunity, when the river was 
partially free from ice, crossed to the opposite 
shore. 

We came near camping out in the street the 
first night in Irkutsk. There is only one house 
that bears the name of hotel, Shultz’s , kept by a 
German, and there was not a room to be had in 
it. Our kind companions, the Russian officers, 
succeeded, after some delay, in renting the 7 
story of a large house recently vacated, 
which we were quic kly domiciliated. 

It was really a joyous time with us, after such 
a long journey at the coldest season of a Siberian 
winter, to reach a house where we had the pros- 
pect of a few days and nights’ rest in a warm, 
comfortable room, where we could strip off the 
cumbrous furs and skins, and have again the 
free use of our limbs. Irkutsk, too, looked sO 
pleasant and comfortable, with its fine wide 
streets, its substantial and spacious buildings, 
and numerous churches, that it appeared to us 
more like a pleasant dream than an actual, en- 
joyable reality. This beautiful city, seated on 
one of the finest rivers in the world, with its 
turrets, steeples, towers, domes, and crosses, 
gilded and burnished, and painted in different 
colors, took us so completely by surprise, that it 
really seemed like enchantment. 

A few days after our arrival, we moved our 
quarters to really a fine and pleasant suite of 
fronting on the Angara, where we lived 
quite as comfortab ly as we would in places much 
nearer home. The hospitality of the principal 
citizens was unbounded, the people kind and 
civil, and society agreeable 

General Mouravieff arrived on the 24th of 
January. The day after his arrival he gave a 
reception dinner, to which we were invited. 
There were about sixty persons present—all, 
except Peyton and myself, Russians. There 
were ho ladies. 

We made our way through a crowd of elegant- 
ly-dressed officers, in full uniform, until, from 
within a third room, General Mouravieff made 
his appearance. He received us with great 
cordiality, in the midst of a brilliant staff and 
the high officers of his government, and wel- 
comed us as Americans to Siberia, and as the 
plone ers to the Amoor, embracing us in the true 
Russian style, giving us a friendly hug, and 
kissing us at the same time. 

Dinner was soon announced, and the General 
an apartment 
labout seventy-five feet long and thirty wide, 
with a very lofty ceiling. The dinner was ex- 
| tremely well served, and I doubt whether a 
| better could be got in Paris or London. 

| Irkutsk, the capital of Eastern Siberia, has a 
| population of about twenty thousand, and is situ- 
ated on the northern or right bank of the 
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Asien River, about forty silos by the course 
of the river from the lake, and opposite the 
mouth of the Irkut, which flows into the Anga- 
ra from the south. It has many churches and 
public institutions, is well built, lighted, and 
paved. . 

The Angara is the only outlet to the pent-up 
waters of Lake Baikal, which is five hundred 
miles long by forty to sixty wide, and in por- 
tions of it of an unfathomable de pth. The 
rivers emptying into Baikal drain an extensive 
country, and draw their sources from that chain 
of mountains which divide the waters of the 
Frozen Ocean from those of the Pacific. The 
Selenga River penetrating far inte the regions 
of Mongolia, is only se ee ated from the waters 
ef the Ho-ang-ho, the gre a river of Northern 
China, by the mountain ridges of Cobi. Many 
rivers, from more than three hundred sources, 
unite to make up this beautiful sheet of water. 

To appreciate the peculiar and singularly 
fortunate position of this city, one must study a 
good map of Northern Asia. The Angara falls 
into the Upper Tonguska several hundred miles 
to the north-west of Irkutsk; the Tonguska 
again falls into the Enesei not far above the 
town of Eneseysk, from whence by a compara- 
tively short portage you reach an e astern branch 
of the Oby, which, leading still in the main a 
westerly course, conducts you into the Irtish, | 
which you ascend to the very foot of the Ural ; 
thus having passed by water, with one very 
short portage, across the whole western extent 
of Siberia. To the east and north, within a few 
hundred miles, are the navigable waters of the 
Lena, which conducts by Yakutsk towards the 
sea of Okhotsk, and so on by the Aldan to the 
Okhotsk, and thence across it to Kamschatka. 
All these great northern rivers flow with a 
navigable breadth and de p ith into the waters of 
the Frozen Ocean, and are, even up to this day, 
quite unused in much of their course, though for 
some months in the year free of ice, because 
their length and rapidity of current render them 
unavailable to any agent but steam, and that as 
yet has not been introduced. It may be said that 
commerce can never enter into this cold and in- 


hospitable region, or that there is nothing upon 
which commerce m: 1y subsist. On the contrary, 
bread and meat are quite as cheap in Siberia as 
they were upon the banks of the Wabash before 
Fitch built the first steamer on the Ohio. The 
rivers are flanked with fine forests, the banks 
yield iron and coal, gold, silver, and copper, 
while the waters and forests are abundantly 
stocked with fish, fowl, and game, only awaiting 
the advance of population and the introduction 
of steamboats and railroads. 

To the south you have the noble Angara, con- 
necting with the Baikal, and a off to the 
plains of Mongolia- by the Selenga, connecting 

the great Russian Chinese nants of Kyachta 
and Mia- mat-tschin with a population of twenty 
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nliiede. whose trade must all pass through the 
gates of Irkutsk, pulsating and cire rulating 
regul: arly between the imperial cities of Moscow 
and Pekin, 

To the east of Kyachta, not many hundreds 
of miles, and if a railroad were constructed only 
twenty-four hours distant, you come upon the 
great outlet of Northern Asia—the river Amoor. 

Irkutsk thus situated, with a salubrious cli- 
mate, a productive soil, noble rivers, and orien- 
tal commerce, rich in gold and silver, iron and 
| coal, copper and lead, salt and asphalt, and 
ivory, presents to us a queenly little city, seated 
upon the be autiful shores of the Angara, to 
whose future grandeur and prosperity it is not 
easy at present to assign limits. 

The necessities incident to Asiatic Russia are 
quite reversed by the laws of nature ; having 
within her borders the noblest system of rivers 
in the world, they are yet, in a great degree, 
unavailable to her necessities, from the fact that 
their entrance into the ocean is so far north as 
to render them, in consequence of the severity 
|of the climate, wholly unavailable during nine 
months in every twelve; owing to this, and to 
the fact that the ocean into which the y flow, to 
its high northern latitude, is nearly useless in a 
commercial point of view, being, as its name im- 
| Plies, “ pe Frozen Ocean,” they can only be 

ached at great expense, delay, hards hip, and 
priv The trade, then, of Siberia, in seek- 
ling an outlet for its commerce, as well as an 

inlet to its wants, must seek it against all prece- 
dent, and all example, towards the sources of 
her great rivers; and these again, mostly in 
their general course, being from south to north, 
have their origin in that great back-bone of 
Asia, which divides the waters of that continent 
\between Northern and Southern Asia. The 
commerce, then, of this vast country, seeking 
a channel of communication with other countries 
and nations, must, of necessity, seek the sources 
of new rivers for an outlet ; and in case of failure 
| to meet the required facilities of water c ymmuni- 
cation, must content itself with the more diff- 
cult and costly route by land, the only resort oo 
to it. Hitherto, the close and je: alous policy 0 
the people inhabiting the more southern San 
tions of Asia, has forced the trade to that coun- 
try westward, in order to seek an outlet. This 
route, which would be absolutely impracticable 
under any other than the gove rnment of Russia, 
has, under*the foste ring and thoughtful wisdom 
of that government, become one of the greatest 
commercial arteries in the world. 

Concentrating, as it does, at Kyachta, where 
it gathers the trade of Mane shooria, Mongolia, 
and China, settling the balances, and arranging 
the exchanges, it then flows westward in a 
steady stream by land and by water, often slow, 
tedious, and expensive, until it becomes lost in 
the great ocean of Europe: in-Russian commerce 
at Nijne- Novgorod; there it commingles, in- 
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creasing and perfecting that immense system of | 
Russian inland commerce flowing towards the | 


imperial marts of Moscow and St. Petersburg. 


in 3 ; } 
This trade, although great, is absolutely one} 


of complete necessity, and flows only in a neces- 
sitous and restricted current, not at present sus- 
ceptible of world-wide expansion, or of much 
interest out of its immediate local influence. 
What, then, does this country want? The 
question is easily answered—It wants a cheaper, 


an easier,a more rapid, and a more constant | 


communication to the sea. What sea? Not 
the Polar Sea—nature has laid a prohibition in 
that direction; not the Baltic, or the Caspian, 
or the Black Seas, which would lead to the 
Atlantic Ocean—that she has now by the pres- 
ent overland route. What then remains? The 
overland route to Pekin. Yes; but the land 
carriage is too great to reach the sea that way, 
even if permitted by China. 

What, then, is left? There is no communica- 
tion eastward, in Siberia, into the Pacifie Ocean 


by water; if there was, the intense severity of 
the climate renders it impracticable. It seems, 
then, that there is no escape. East, west, north, 
south, all seem to be barred by nature, or by 
man. But do not be too hasty; look upon that 
map once again. There is a chain of mountains, 
not very high, that skirts the south-eastern 
horizon ; look once again, you will see that two 
great systems of water are forming upon their 
gentle sides, and interlocking their rivulets 
within their ravines and gorges; gathering the 
dew-drops, embracing the bubbling springs, 
absorbing the murmuring brooks, and presently, 
on either hand, course great rivers, on their 
way to far distant, far different, and far divided 
oceans. Lake Baikal receives the drainage of 


these waters on the north, while the Amoor re 


ceives the waters from the eastern and southern 
sheds, gathering, in its mighty course, the ac- 
cumulated streams of a hitherto unknown little 
world, and onward rolling its unbroken and 
majestic course for 2,500 miles, towards the 
rising sun, and the mild waters of the Pacific 
Ocean. Throw yourself with confidence upon 
its flowing tide, for upon this generous river 
shall float navies, richer and more powerful 
than those of Tarshish; mines shall be found 
upon its shores richer than those of Ophir, and 
the timbers of its forests more precious than 
the A/mugim of Scripture; a mighty nation 
shall rise upon its banks and within its valleys, 
and at its mouth shall arise a vast city, wherein 
shall congregate the merchant princes of the 


earth, seeking the trade of millions of people. 
(To be continued.) 


a oe 


AN ENEMY TO THE BRITISH OAK. 


For some years pasta silent unsuspected enemy 
has been invading the oak forests of England. 
In all the south-western counties, galls, like those 
which we get from the Levant for the purpose 





























of dyeing black, have been making their ap- 
pearance, and annually increasing in quite a 
geometrical ratio. On several occasions the sub- 
ject has been adverted to in our columns, espe- 
cially in the year 1855, when Mr. Westwood 
published a figure of the gall, and a few months 
later by a correspondent at Worcester. Since 


| that time the mischief thus caused has increased 


so alarmingly that, unless some effectual stop can 
be put to the evil, the landowners of Devon, 
Cornwall, Dorset, Somerset, and even Gloucester- 
shire, will have to abandon all hope of raising 
oak timber. The trees have ceased to grow, 
acorns no longer appear, but in their stead the 
branches are loaded with hard dry balls.—Gar- 
dener’s Chronicle. 
ical 


THE CENSUS IN ENGLAND. 


For several decades past it has been the prac- 
tice in England to take a census of the popula- 
tion. These decennial computations take place 
in the second year of each decade, as, for instance, 
in 1851, 1841, 1851: therefore, the next will 
take place in 1861. The near approach of our 
own census makes the subject interesting; and, 
as there are many excellent features in the Eng- 
lish system, it may not be amiss to devote a little 
space to the consideration of the bill now before 
Parliament for taking the census of 1861. 

England possesses a ready made machinery 
for the purposes of the census, and for the col- 
lecting general statistics, which renders the 
carrying out of a “ numbering of Israel” a com- 
paratively easy task. The country is divided 
into districts, each of which is under the charge 
of a Superintendent Registrar of Births, Deaths 
and Marriages. The duty of this officer is to 
collect every kind of information relative to the 
three great epochs of human existence. To aid 
him in this work he can appoint local registrars 
of births and deaths, and local registrars of 
marriages. Every inbabitant of his district is 
bound, under a penalty, to report to the local 
registrar any birth ot death occurring in his 
family ; and the parish officers are bound to re- 
port to the same functionary those which occur 
among the paupers or strangers in the parish. 
All clergymen or magistrates who celebrate mar- 
riages are bound to give notice of the same to 
the local registrars of marriages. The books of 
these registrars are copied quarterly into printed 
forms provided by the Registrar General, in 
London, and these quarterly returns form the 
basis of the last-mentioned officer’s annual report 
to Parliament. The returns contain most valua- 
ble information, and they are drawn up on a 
well-digested plan. Thus, on registering the 
birth of a child, the parent must state his own 
name, abode and occupation, the maiden name 
of his wife, the date and place of birth of the 
child, and its name, and, if baptized, then by 
whom, when and where. If the child be ille- 
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gitimate, the name of the father need not be 
given, but that of the mother must. On regis- 
tering a death, the person who registers it must 
state his relationship (if any) to the deceased, 
the age, occupation, and place of abode of the 
deceased ; also the cause of his death, certified 
by a medical man, the duration of his disease, 
and any remarkable particulars connected there- 
with ; also, whether he was married or single ; 
and how many children he had, and how zany 
survive him. On registering a marriage, it is 
requisite to state what provisions of the law with 
regard to public notice and consent of parents 
and guardians have been complied with; the 
age of the parties; their residence; the occupa- 
tion of the bridegroom ; whom, and when, 
and where the ceremony was performed; and 
before any marriage can be celebrated, proof 
must be given that certain formalities required 
by law have been comp lied with. Thus a clan- 
destine marriage is difficult of accomplishment 
in England. And, from what we have said, it 
will be seen that these superintendents and local 
registrars form an excellent corps for taking the 
census. In fact, the task devolves upon them, 
almost entirely. 

The epoch fixed upon by the present bill for 
taking the next census is the night of Sunday, 
the 7th of April, 1861. On the previous 
Saturday the blank forms must be distributed 
throughout each district, and must be called for 
on the following Monday. The 
must carefully examine them, 


by 


is clearly and. legibly stated. They have power 
to punish for any omission in either respect. 
They must then take an account of all the occu- 


pied and the uninhabited houses in their respective | 


districts, and copy this account, as well as the 
other schedules, into a book, which they must de- 
liver to the registrar of the sub-district, together 


with the householders’ schedules collected by | 


them, and they must sign a declaration as to the 
faithfulness of such copies and schedules. 

The particulars called for by the government, 
and which must be inserted in the schedule by 
every occupier of a house or a lodging, are very 
various. They comprise the name, sex, age, 
rank, profession or occupation; condition, rela- 
tion to head of family, religious belief, place of 
birth, and whether blind, or deaf, or dumb; 


specifying whether born so, or become so by | 
These particulars must be 


disease or accident. 
furnished of every living person who shall abide 
in the house on the night of the aforesaid Sun- 
day, and of none but those who shall be at home 
that night. 

The schedules prepared by the Registrar Gen- 
eral are framed with greateare. At every census 
some improvement has been made in them. No 
profession has benefitted so largely from them as 
the medical. The mass of information derived | 


enumerators 
in order to see} 
that all the requisitions have been complied | 
with, and they must take care that every answer | 


| detail ; 
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from the census ; returns, as to the prevalence 
and the locality of the various diseases of the 
human frame, has developed a new system of 
medical treatment, and laid the basis of sound 
sanitary legislation. We should not err in as- 
serting that the health and the average duration 
of life of the people of England have been 
materially influenced by these census returns 
It stands to reason, that the more fully the con- 
ditions of health and wealth are understood, the 
more rapidly will the nation at large conform to 
them. Thus the decennial analysis by the Regis- 
trar General of the census returns forms one of 
the most valuable contributions that can be of- 
fered to science. It presents reliable data to the 


legislator, the physician, the moralist, the teacher, 


the statistician, the historian, the antiquary, the 
philosopher and the philanthropist. It offers 
valuable suggestions to insurance companies, to 
merchants and speculators, to friendly societies, 
to all persons, in short, whose interests are bound 
up with catering to the wants or caprices of any 
or every class in the community. ‘There is no 
estimating the value of sound statistical informa- 
tion. For this reason we hope that the provi- 
sions for taking the next census in this country 
have been framed with as much attention to 
detail, and to procuring all necessary informa- 
tion, as those enacted for taking the English 
census.— North American. 


WAYSIDE SCENERY—JAPAN. 


Many of the streets and roads which we 
traversed were lined with peach and plum trees ; 
at the period of the year when these are in full 
blossom, they must form a most charming and 


fragrant avenue. We were filled with astonish- 
ment and delight at the exquisite taste displayed 
in the gardens and cottages upon the roadside. 
No model estate in England can produce * cot- 
tages ornées’’ comparable to those which adorn 
the suburbs of Yeddo. We always fail in our 
there is a want of that minuteness which 
the Chinaman glories in until it becomes a gro- 
tesque. The Japanese have hit the happy medium. 
With an elaborate delicacy of detail, they com- 
bine the art of generalization in design, so that 
the relation of the part with the whole is main- 
tained throughout, and the general effect is not 
sacrificed to minor beauties. 

These charming little cottages, raising their 
thatched roofs amidst the fruit trees and creep- 


ers which threatened to smother them in their 
‘embraces, were surrounded by flower beds taste- 


fully laid out, resplendent with brilliant hues, and 
approached by walks between carefully-clipped 
hedges. Yew trees, cut into fantastic shapes, 
and dwarfed trees, extending their deformed 
arms as if for assistance and support, are favor- 
ite garden ornaments. Here and there, at the 
end of a long avenue, we could discern a temple 
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embowered amid trees; and ancient priests in 
yauzy and transparent costume, with broad em- 
roidered belts and sashes, and enormous lac- 
quered hats, would hurry to the entrance to see 
the strangers pass.— O//phant’s Narrative. 


TELEGRAPHING IN 1860. 


Most of the telegraphing in our country is 
now performed neither with the Morse, House, 
Bain, nor with any of the visual recording tele- 
graphs, but simply by sound. Ten years ago 
each line had a most complete set of apparatus. 
The receiving register was made with the great- 
est care, so that the clock-work would move with 
the greatest perfection, and the various appliances 
had to be arranged in a particular form. The 


operator put the machinery in motion, and he 


read from a paper the despatch as it was slowly 
received. 
wrote it down with a pencil, and when finished ' 
it was handed to the copying clerk, who wrote it| 
out, put it in an envelope, and dispatched it by| 
a messenger. { 

Expert telegraphists at length dispensed with | 
the copying clerks, and soon after the recording | 
instruments were laid aside. The first operator | 
who practically received messages by sound was| 
Edward F. Barnes, of New York City. This is | 
now the daily practice of all the leading telegraph 
stations in America; only the local or interior 
stations have in use recording apparatus. 

Mr. Shaffner states in his work that some 
years ago, as president of a telegraph line, he 
made a rule, forbidding the receiving of mes- 
sages by sound, but since then it had been re-| 
versed, and no operator cin get empoyment in a 
first class station unless he can receive by sound. 
At the Cincinnati stations alone there is not a 
single recording instrument; the mysterious 
agent speaks through the wires; the pen has 
given place to the tongue of the lightning, and | 
an expert operator can receive 2,000 words per 
hour. 

Such is the perfection, and such the present 
daily practice in American telegraphing; aod 
the forty miles of wire between Washington and 
Baltimore in 1844, have grown into about 40,000 
miles in fifteen years,— Artisan, 
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O righteous doom that they who make 
Pleasure their only end, 

Ordering the whole life for its sake, 
Miss that whereto they tend. 


While they who bid stern duty lead, 
Content to follow, they, 

Of duty only taking heed, 
Find pleasure by the way. 


Trench. 
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THE CROP OF ACORNS. 


There came a man, in days of old, 
To hire a piece of land for gold, 
And urged his suit in accents meek, 
** One crop alone is all I seek ; 

That harvest o’er, my claim I yield, 
And to its lord resign the field.”’ 


The owner some misgivings felt, 
And coldly with the stranger dealt, 
But found his last objection fail, 
And honeyed eloquence prevail : 

So took the proffered price in hand, 
And for one crop leased out the land. 


The wily tenant sneered with pride, 

And sowed the spot with acorns wide: 

At first like tiny shoots they grew, 

Then broad and wide their branches threw ; 
But long before those oaks sublime, 
Aspiring, reached their forest prime, 

The cheated landlord mouldering lay, 
Forgotten, with his kindred clay. 


As he read aloud, a copyist near by, 


O ye, whose years, unfolding fair, 

Are fresh with youth, and free from care, 
Should vice or indolence desire 

The garden of your souls to hire, 

No parley hold,—reject the suit, 

Nor let one seed the soil pollute. 


My child, their first approach beware ; 
With firmness break the insidious snare; 
Lest, a8 the acorns grew and throve 
Into a sun-excluding grove, 
Thy sins, a dark o’er-shadowing tree, 
Shut out the light of heaven from thee. 
L. H. Sigourney. 


- - er + 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Foreien Intetuicence.—By the steamship Vander- 
bilt intelligence from Liverpool to the 23d ult. has 
been received. The Vanderbilt passed several ice- 
bergs and encountered severe wintry weather through- 
out her voyage. 


Enetanp.—The bill repealing the paper duty had 
been rejected by the House of Lords. England has 
not yet consented to the assembling of the Great 
Powers for the settlement of the Eastern question. 


Iraty AND Sictty.—The Neapolitan army had been 
totally defeated, near Palermo, by the soldiers of 
| Garibaldi, and the position of Monreale, which com- 
| mands Palermo, had been invested hy the troops of 
| Garibaldi. The provinces were in insurrection, three 
thousand insurgents had joined Garibaldi’s army, and 
|the provinces of Palermo and Trapani had been 
abandoned by the Neapolitan troops, who had retired 
| within the cities. In the city of Palermo much dis- 
| order prevailed, and popular manifestations had 
taken place repeatedly. 

A telegraphic dispatch announces that an encoun- 
| ter had taken place between some Pontifical Gen- 
darmes and 350 insurgents from Tuscany. The 
latter were defeated and driven back to Tuscany, 
several of their number being killed. General 
Lamoriciere entered Rome on the 13th ult. The 
Papal government was organizing an Urban guard, 
and making every provision to prevent the insur- 
rection spreading to Rome. 

It is stated that the Spanish Cabinet had decided 

not to intervene in the affairs of Sicily. 

The treaty of Zurich has been approved by the 

Sardinian Chambers, by a vote of 215 to 16. 
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The committee on the treaty of cession of Savoy 


and Nice to France has reported in favor of its ap-| 


probation by the Chambers. 


Turkry.—Serious apprehensions are entertained 
of disturbances in European Turkey. A silent agita- 
tion is said to prevail throughout the Sclavic prov- 
inces, extending to those along the coast of Albania. 
The Government is aware of this feeling, and is 
garrisoning the seaports and taking other measures 
to secure itself against foreign intervention, as well 
as against domestic revolt. 


Honpuras.—The treaty between Honduras and 
England has been ratified. The Kay Islands are to 
be transferred to Honduras. The inhabitants have 
held an indignation meeting, and declared them- 
selves independent. 


. 

Domestic.—Late news by the California Pony Ex- 
press state that hostilities have broken out with the 
Indians near the Washoe silver mines in Carson 
Valley, and that companies were organizing in Cali- 
fornia to go in pursuit of the Indians. 

The treaty recently concluded with the Juarez 
government in Mexico by our Minister, L. McLane, 
has been rejected by the U. 8. Senate. 


A terrible tornado passed over the eastern part of 
Iowa and north-western Illinois, on the 3d inst., 
causing great destruction of life and property, The 
towns of Albany, Ill., and Camanche, lowa, are re- 
ported to be completely destroyed. At the latter 
place, 55 persons were killed and 125 wounded. 
The number of lives lost there and at other places is 
supposed to be not less than 150. The course of the 
storm was nearly east from the Mississippi to Rock 
river, and it is stated that, in its track of half a mile 
in width, scarcely a building was left standing. At 
Lisbon, a train of ten heavily laden freight cars was 
lifted from the railroad track and dashed to pieces. 


Coneress.—The Senate on the 29th ult., disagreed 
to the amendment of the House to the Homestead 
bill. Slidell, of Louisiana, made an explanation 
respecting his alleged interest in the Houmas land- 
grant bill, and was followed by Benjamin, of the 
same State, who went into a detailed history of these 
grants, which were made in 1774, by Urizaja, the 
Governor of Louisiana, to certain parties, from whom 
the present holders obtained their rights of possession. 
These rights had been recognized for three genera- 
tions, and had been confirmed by the U. 8. Courts; 
and it was manifestly unjust, now to compel them to 
go to law to establish their title. 

On the 30th, the Overland Mail bill was taken up 
and discussed. Latham, of California, offered an 
amendment, authorizing the Post Master General to 
make contracts for three great overland routes, viz: 
one tri-weekly, from St. Joseph to Placerville, at 
$400,000 per annum; one from St. Paul to Dalles, 
at $200,000, and one tri-weekly, from St. Louis and 
Memphis, by the Butterfield route, at $600,000 per 
aunnm. In addition to these he proposed a route 
from Sacramento, California, to Portland, Oregon, 
at a cost of $100,000. Also to contract for the trans- 
portation, tri-monthly, of printed matter and public 
documents, by steamships, at not over $400,000 per 
annum. He supported his proposition in a speech, 
showing the great importance of the overland line 
to emigrants, and to the country generally. The 
considera/ion of the bill was then postponed, and 
the bill for the payment of the Oregon war debt was 
discussed and passed. The bill appropriates $3,400, - 
000, for the payment of the troops called out in the 
Indian wars in Oregon and Washington Territories, 
in 1855 and 1856. 

Majority and minority reports were presented on 
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the 31st, from the Committee appointed to investi- 
| cate into the payments made by the public printer 
| to various newspapers, for party and electioneering 
purposes. Both reports condemn the present system 
of public printing, as extravagant and leading to cor- 
ruption, and concur in recommending a thorough 
reform in the system. On the lst inst., the bill to 
amend the act for the settlement of private land 
claims in California, was passed, and the Post 
Office Deficiency bill was discussed, amended and 
passed. The bill to setile private land claims in 
California, and the Military Appropriation bill, were 
discussed on the 2d inst. 

On the 4th, a resolution presented by Wilson, oi 
Mass., calling on the Secretary of State for copies ot 
correspondence or other papers relative to the arrest 
of an Italian patriot on board an American merchant 
vessel at Palermo, by the agency of the U. 5. Consul 
at that place, was adopted. The Kansas bill being 
taken up, Sumner, of Mass., addressed the Senate, 
for the first time since the assault upon him four 
years since, in a powerful exposition of the ‘* bar- 
barism of slavery.”’ 

In the House of Representatives, the Pacific Tele- 
graph bill was discussed on the 23d ult. and 24th 
ult., and passed, after being amended by striking 
out the names of the corporators and giving the 
contract to the lowest guaranteed bidders. The line 
is to be constructed within two years, and the parties 
contracting are to have the right of way forten years. 
A number of private bills were passed on the 25th, 
and the Senate bill, providing for the transportion to 
Liberia of the captured Africans, was considered. A 
resolution was passed on the 26th, directing the 
Sergeant-at-Arms to withhold the pay of members 
who neglect or refuse to report their mileage to the 
committee on the subject. The Pacific Railroad bil! 
was discussed on the 28th and 29th, and re-com- 
mitted. 

On the 30th, the House insisted on its disagree- 
ment to the Senate’s amendment to the Homestead 
bill, and asked for a Committee of Conference. 
Haskins, of New York, called up the Resolutions on 
Public Printing, which provide that hereafter no 
person shall be elected printer to the House or the 
Senate, who is not a practical printer; showing, in a 
speech of some length, the abuses under the preset 
system. 

On the Slst, Reynolds, of New York, reported 
back, with an amendment, the» Senate bill for the 
return of the re-captured Africans, and urged the 
passing of the bill without delay. The consideration 
of the Public Printing was resumed, and a bill for 
the establishment of a government printing office was 
passed. In Committee of the Whole, C. F. Adams, 
of Mass., made an able and effective speech on the 
slavery question, and on the necessity of a reform 
in the policy of the Federal government. 

On the Ist inst. a bill was passed, providing that 
any marshal, deputy marshal, or other ministeria! 
otlicer of the United States, who shall permit the 
escape of criminals in his custody, whethe! 
charged with offences under the laws of the United 
States, or those of foreign governments with whom 
we ha¥e treaties of extradition, shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor, and shall be fined and im- 
prisoned according to the discretion of the Court. 
having respect to the nature of the offence with 
which the prisoners are charged. 

On the 4th, the House non-concurred in the 
Senate’s amendment to the Post Office Deficiency 
bill striking out the proviso for the restoration of 
the suspended inland mail service, and requiring 
proposals from the lowest bidder for carrying the 
mails between Charleston and Havana. 





